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ripeness, of the choicest reflection of the race over the problems in- 
volved in, and proposed for ever fresh and new discussion by, the reli- 
gious experience of the race. At the present time, this form of Idealism 
is suffering from a considerable period of recent neglect and opposition. 
But it will come to its own again, as surely as God is; and man is 
what he is; and the World is the dependent self- manifestation of 
immanent and perfect Ethical Spirit, such as it is. In the second 
place, these volumes are a contribution toward the completer refutation 
of those forms of empiricism, — whether called Pragmatism 01 some 
other name, — and of naturalism, abstract absolutism, or other rivals, 
which have had their chief service to reflective thinking in general, 
and to the philosophy of ethics and religion in particular, by stimulat- 
ing the self-criticism and the re-statement of a spiritual Monism. The 
task of such a Monism is never finished, is perpetually recurrent. It 
must ever be on the alert to adapt itself, on the one hand, to the dis- 
coveries of the positive sciences, and on the other to the demands of 
the moral and religious consciousness. 

George Trumbull Ladd. 

The Meaning of God in Human Experience: a philosophic study of 

religion. By William Ernest Hocking. New Haven, Yale 

University Press, 1912. — pp. xxii, 586. 

Three things contribute toward making this volume a decidedly 
interesting contribution to the current discussion of religious problems : 
its constructive originality, its intimate reflection of the spirit of the 
age, and its style. First, the book is a bold attempt to achieve a 
philosophy of religion, involving, in result, the broad outlines of a 
system of metaphysics. The pervading spirit of the adventure is 
best indicated by the author's declaration in the Preface that, "Our 
current science of religion may now assume without too much dis- 
cussion that the grounds of religion are super-rational, or sub-rational : 
and we find philosophy undertaking to define what these other-than- 
rational grounds are — grounds moral perhaps, or psychological, or 
social, or historical; grounds pragmatic, or even mystic." In the 
course of his constructive procedure, the author critically examines 
these various grounds and seeks a result which shall be not a mere 
compromise, but a genuine synthesis of organically supplementing 
views. 

Second, the book is a highly successful expression of the reflective 
religious consciousness of the times, with its heightened concern for 
the ultimate verities, its unique remolding of ancient problems, and 
especially its dissatisfaction with speculative reason as the ultimate 
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justification of religion. The more recent tendencies in philosophy 
with relation to the fundamentals of religion are carefully considered. 
James and his fellow-pragmatists are here to be reckoned with and 
to be learned from. Bergson is here : and the realisms and idealisms 
and mysticisms in their current varieties, together with the later psy- 
chologies, are approached with a fearless, albeit judicial temper. 

Third, the author has an unusually vivid and picturesque style, 
often eloquent, at times rhapsodic; in some passages reminiscent 
(though by no means imitative) of Carlyle and Emerson: a style clear- 
cut, impatient of mere virtuosity, pertinent; and, while rarely tech- 
nical, molded to a highly efficient vehicle of philosophic thought. 
One would have to go to the works of James to find a mastery of 
English equally brilliant among philosophic books of recent years. 

The dissatisfaction of the times with the philosophic bases of 
religion is, for the author, first of all a dissatisfaction with the tradi- 
tional idealisms: a dissatisfaction which current pragmatic tendencies, 
with their unescapable truths, especially indicate and intensify. 
"Idealism does not do the work of religious truth; ergo, it is not the truth 
of religion." This does not mean that the author is willing to call 
himself a pragmatist, although he commits himself to that "negative 
pragmatism" which insists that "That which does not work is not 
true." — "What pragmatism has specifically required of idealism in 
religion is more genuinely real opportunity, real freedom, real indi- 
vidual creativity. What realism desires is more valid objectivity, 
substantiality in the world beyond self." Nor can idealism be made 
to work by carrying itself out to completeness; for idealism, fulfilling 
pragmatic and realistic demands, would cease to be idealism in any 
differentiating sense. Nor can pragmatism and realism, added to 
idealism, give us a metaphysics of religion which is coherent and 
satisfying. They can diagnose our disease, but cannot furnish the 
remedy, although they can indicate summarily in what direction hope 
is not to be found. 

No, the religious consciousness seeks an absolute truth amid 
changing experience, and thus eschews the relativities of pragmatism 
as the ultimates of its search, just as truly as it questions the absolute 
of an idealism unable to survive pragmatic tests. In other words, the 
pragmatic epistemology destroys idealism and yet itself calls for some- 
thing beyond pragmatism. Idealism, has not sufficient regard for 
experience and the demands of its particularity; and pragmatism is 
not sufficiently pragmatic to see that we need eternal truths. We 
require a metaphysics that will aid idealism to find its absolute in 
experience, — a metaphysics that recognizes a beyond-reason region of 
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truth, denying not at all the place of reason and its demands as an 
integral part of life. Both idealism and pragmatism call for a certain 
sort of mysticism; not the negative "zero-worshipping" mysticism 
usually understood by the term. " Not every mysticism will do. It 
is not the speculative mysticism of the text-books that we want; it is 
mysticism as a practice of union with God, together with the theory 
of that practice." This sort of mysticism does not reject the finite 
and particular: it welcomes such and lives in such as part of the real. 
"The self-knowing mystic, so far from rejecting mediators, makes all 
things mediators in their own measure. To all particulars he denies 
the name God, — to endow them with the title of mediator between 
himself and God." 

Thus the religious consciousness, content with neither historic 
idealism, nor realism, nor traditional mysticism, nor pragmatism, yet 
calling for the genuine aspect of truth contained in each of these, 
demands a new synthesis. In the religious consciousness, the syn- 
thesis is already present whenever the sincere soul worships. But the 
metaphysics which shall make explicit the real world of this conscious- 
ness, — this it is that the author places before himself as the heart of 
his task. To this final synthesis he is reluctant to give a name: 
indeed, none of the old names would apply to this point of view. Any 
one of them would connote a misleading emphasis. 

At this point one is forcibly reminded of another famous synthetic 
attempt of recent years, — that of Professor Royce's synthetic idealism. 
Here, too, we have an endeavor to fulfil realism, mysticism, critical 
idealism and pragmatism in the sublation of an absolutism which, at 
first sight, seems not unlike that of our author. But the synthetic 
idealism of Professor Royce is still idealism, and in so far will not meet 
the demands of the religious consciousness, in spite of the dialectical 
effort to carry idealism to its sublating fulfillment. True, Professor 
Royce's idealism is better than the rest. He knows "that only the 
individual can breed the individual." Indeed, the author mentions 
that although he dissents from the views of both Professor Royce and 
William James, he finds himself at one with both in greater measure 
than he would once have thought possible — or logically proper. With 
Professor Royce, his proof of God is the ontological argument, although 
he lays significant stress upon the logic of the argument as it reveals 
itself in the concrete history of religion'. "It is some leap from idea 
to reality that constitutes the essential historic movement of the mind 
to God." His doctrine of values does not exclude Professor Royce's 
thesis that there is "something in the mere fact of divine attention 
to objects which confers value upon them": that, "in the language 
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of Professor Royce, it may be that divine attention is the same thing 
as divine love and that love of this sort is the one thing in the world 
that is creative." He agrees with Professor Royce that "to conceive my 
finite experience sub specie aternitatis is not merely an emancipation 
from evil, it is our essential and positive achievement of happiness." 

But Professor Royce, even where he attains to a pragmatic idealism 
or "absolute pragmatism" gives us no real objectivity. "There may 
be no assignable feature of my world in which I cannot trace the work 
of my own will: it still remains possible that there may be no assign- 
able feature of my world in which I cannot trace also the work of 
something not-my-will." The non-ego has its rights. There is 
nothing which my purposes can wholly define. "The universe has 
its own soul, and its own counsel which is not mine. This is its in- 
dependence." Thus the author's emphasis upon the historical, the 
anthropological, the empirical. The world of fact has objective 
authority which no subjective teleology can over-ride and which no 
self-critical teleology should care to deny. Indeed, the self-knowing 
religious consciousness calls out for the authority of such a Fact. 
With this respect for the historical and the pragmatic, the author 
introduces his book by a study of the work of religion in history as a 
way of discovering hypothetically the nature of religion. And with 
this same regard for the authority of Fact he is not content, as is 
Royce, to make our knowledge of Other Mind an inference merely: 
it must be an experienced knowledge. The argument cannot be 
reproduced in a brief review. The author tries to prove that the 
"social experience is either always present or never present." He then 
maintains that the latter alternative is refuted by the fact that in 
maintaining it we must admit an idea of social experience. Then 
he submits that "this Idea of a social experience would not be possible, 
unless such an experience were actual." For "the only type of experi- 
ence in comparison with which any experience can be judged as merely 
subjective is a non-subjective experience." This social experience is 
first the experience of God, not of our fellow-men; for "our fellow- 
mind can not be touched, except through first touching God, " and we 
first touch Him as the sustainer of physical experience, although this 
is not God in the fulness of His meaning, as the history of worship well 
attests. The knowledge of God is found in experience and grows with 
experience into the monothesitic, moral, personal God of the mature 
religious mind. So much for a mere hint of an argument which has 
many subtle ramifications. 

The twelve chapters which comprise Part II on Religious Feeling 
and Religious Theory, discuss keenly and suggestively a region of con- 
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sciousness of especial importance for attaining a sound psychological 
basis for religion and ethics; and the chapters on Idea in Organic 
Union with Feeling and The Will as a Maker of Truth are central for 
any appreciation of the author's constructive result. This is a sort 
of enterprise which not only psychology but philosophy needs at a 
time when stress upon physiological correlates has too frequently been 
presumed to take the place of a study of consciousness. The entire 
book is written in terms of a psychology of conviction, especially as 
this involves the relation of reason and feeling to each other and to a 
doctrine of values. 

There is no doubt that the author gets very near the heart of the 
religious consciousness of the cultivated man of the twentieth century, 
and that he gives it a philosophical justification which will be accept- 
able to many and which will have to be seriously reckoned with by 
the rest of us. 

Jay William Hudson. 
University of Missouri. 

Die Realisierung. Ein Beitrag zur Grundlegung der Realwissenschaften. 

Erster Band. Von Oswald Kulpe. Leipzig, Verlag von S. 

Hirzel, 1912. — pp. x, 257. 

The present volume is the first of a series of four upon which the 
author has been at work for over fourteen years. 1 The general topic 
of the series is the specific act of knowledge by which independent 
reals are posited (Setzung) and determined (Bestimmung) . By independ- 
ent reals (Realen or Realitdten) the author means that class of objects 
which exists, and exists independently both of the passive awareness 
of consciousness and of the constructive activity of thought. These 
objects constitute the proper subject-matter of a special group of 
sciences (the Realwissenschaften) , which includes not only the physic- 
al sciences with their electrons, celestial bodies, minerals, plants, etc., 
but the psychological and social sciences as well in so far as these 
purport to deal with existences such as souls, psychical elements and 
connections, or historical modes of human conduct. The act of 
knowledge proper to these objects is "realization" {Realisierung). 
The term is somewhat unfortunate, since it suggests an act of making 
real, which is quite contrary to the author's meaning; for while he 
does emphasize the active part played by thought he clearly means 

1 For Kiilpe's general point of view the reader may consult his Philosophy of 
the Present in Germany, translated by M. L. and G. T. W. Patrick, and his address 
presented to the International Philosophical Congress at Bologna in 1911, and 
published in this Review, Vol. XXI, No. 1, p. 1, under the title of " Contributions 
to the History of the Concept of Reality." 



